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Shorthand and Brains 


N a recent issue of that well- 
known and popular monthly 
magazine, The World To-Day, 
there was an exceedingly inter- 
esting and well-written article, 
“Shorthand and Brains,” by 
We do not know 





entitled 
John Rothwell Slater. 
who Mr. Slater is, but evidently he has 
given a great deal of thought to the me- 
chanical and mental operations involved 


in rapid shorthand writing. The article 
is well worthy of being reproduced in 
full in these pages, but on account of 
limitations of space, we must content 
ourselves with a few extracts. 

The following analysis of the mental 
operations carried on in rapid shorthand 
writing is both interesting and _ in- 
structive : 

The Mental Processes 

Far more important than this use of 
shorthand for memoranda is the culti- 
vation of certain mental faculties de- 
rived from the study and practice of 
the art. It is to the scholar what teleg- 
raphy is to the railroad man. It makes 
him alert, quick of perception, and ca- 
pable of instant analysis. A man or 
woman who has gained a_ sufficient 
mastery of stenography to report with 
fair accuracy a speech uttered at a 
rate of 125 to 150 words a minute, must 
of necessity be in command of all the 
powers of the mind. 

Psychologists may find an interesting 
field for investigation in the intellectual 
processes that are involved in rapid 
shorthand writing. There are at least 
five distinct mental operations carried 
on continuously during verbatim re- 
porting. First, there is the sensation 
of sound received by the ear; secondly, 
there is the perception by the brain of 
the word uttered, practically simul- 


taneous with the sensation in the case 
of a distinct speaker but often delayed 
a large fraction of 


a second when a 





preacher “drops his voice” or a witness 
in court has a foreign accent. In the 
third place the senographer must an- 
alyze the consonantal structure of all 
the less common words in the sentence, 
all except the stock words and phrases 
which he writes by word-signs by a 
practically automatic habit. The pro- 
portion of words which he must con- 
sider how to write will vary with the 
nature of the discourse. In a scien- 
tific lecture on an unfamiliar subject 
it will be very large. In reporting col- 
loquial testimony in court there will be 
no analysis at all, for the vocabulary 
will consist entirely of a few hundred 
familiar words which the stenographer 
writes without thinking. There it is 
a question of speed. 


Fourth, these relatively uncommon 
words must be put on paper according 
to the principles of the system em- 
ployed. This one operation involves 
many subordinate and infinitely swift 
efforts of recollection, association and 
decision. Not that the stenographer 
knows that he is engaged in so com- 
plex a process; it is now or never 
with him, and the instantaneous act of 
comparison and choice of stems and 
positions seems almost as automatic 
as the writing of arbitrary word-signs 
from memory. 


Fifth, all these mental operations are 
carried on while the pen or pencil is 
from two or three words to an entire 
sentence behind the speaker—this, of 
course, in rapid speaking—thereby com- 
plicating the situation by compelling 
memory to keep pace with attention. 
In other words, while the scribe is 
writing the predicate of one sentence 
and analyzing an unfamiliar word in 
the subject of the next, he is at the 
same time giving his auditory attention 
to the predicate of the second sentence, 
then being uttered by the speaker. 
This is impossible to an untrained mind. 
The average educated person cannot 
retain more than perhaps six or eight 
words of the exact phraseology of a 
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speaker at one time. The competent 
stenographer can hold ten, fifteen, 
twenty words or even more in his mem- 
ory, while at the same time taxing his 
mind by the act of writing the words 
that preceded. The difference is notice- 
able among college students in a class 
where the instructor is dictating for 
longhand writing. Most of the pupils 
will ask for frequent repetitions, and 
the actual length of phrase that seems 
to be easily grasped at a single effort 
is often not more than four words. 
Those with shorthand training, on the 
other hand, though writing longhand, 
remember entire sentences with ease. 
Their superior mental training is ap- 
parent not so much in improved mem- 
ory as in improved attention. 


Shorthand Improves the Memory 

Dealing with the effect of shorthand 
on the memory, Mr. Slater treats the 
matter from a new viewpoint, but one 
which seems to have a sound basis in 
fact. What he says on this subject is 
worthy of serious thought: 

Whether the memory is also im- 
proved by stenographic experience ap- 
pears to depend on the nature of the 
system employed. If it is a system in 
which abbreviations are largely arbi- 
trary, and in which the principle of 
analogy in writing words of a given 
class is not observed, the writer’s mem- 
ory has been taxed by a large mass of 
unrelated details assimilated by sheer 
effort of will. Such practice seldom 
improves the memory for the ordinary 
purposes of study. But a shorthand 
system which is logical, which makes 
much of association and the linking 
together of things that are related, can- 
not fail to strengthen the power of rec- 
ollection through association. It is the 
difference between language study on 
the old plan of memorizing grammati- 
cal rules with their lists of exceptions 
and the modern plan of learning a lan- 
guage by natural association of ideas 
and constant practice. 


The Manual Part of It 

To the five distinct mental functions 
or operations involved in rapid short- 
hand writing that have been named 
might properly be added two more. 
The writing itself—the forming of the 
strokes and circles and hooks—is a 
constant strain upon the motor brain 
centers, as well as upon the muscles. 
The writer is fighting against some of 
the laws of mechanics, at least if he be 
a writer of any of the ordinary systems 
based on that of Isaac Pitman. He is 
trying to guide his fingers so that two 
straight strokes joining at an obtuse 
angle, or a single stroke ending in a 
hook, may not degenerate into curvés; 
he is resisting the tendency of a point 
moving in a circle to run off at a tan- 


gent; he is joining words in phrases or 
writing them in close position in de- 
fiance of the law of rhythm, which in 
very rapid writing tends to spread the 
words along the line in exactly equal 
distances. In some respects he is labor- 
ing under an unnecessary handicap, 
and if he were wise would modify his 
system to eliminate its defects. * * * 
The mental discipline which may be 
derived from the practice of stenog- 
raphy is permanent. Speed may be lost, 
word-signs may slip away, but the 
power of concentrating the attention 
persists. Mathematics is the only 
study that can be compared to a scien- 
tific system of shorthand for the devel- 
opment of analytical powers. 


A Reference to Systems 


Like all recent contributions on the 
subject of shorthand to standard maga- 
zines or encyclopedias, the article by 
Mr. Slater recognizes the two great 
divisions into which the shorthand world 
is now divided—geometrical systems, 
and systems founded on the elements of 
longhand and written with a uniform 
slant. Mr. Slater speaks of systems 
“which discard shaded strokes, in favor 
of curves and loops similar to those in 
longhand writing.” We know of but 
one system which fully answers this de- 
scription. 

“There are good stenographers in all 
systems. Fundamentally different from 
all the Pitman styles are the recent 
systems which discard the Pitman al- 
phabet with its straight lines ‘and 
shaded strokes in favor of curves and 
loops similar to those of longhand writ- 
ing. It may be that these newer types 
will eventually drive out Pitman short- 
hand, even as Pitman by his phonetic 
principle drove out the many old sys- 
tems of arbitrary abbreviations.” 


Some Sound Advice 


Mr. Slater concludes with the follow- 
ing advice, which we commend to all 
students of shorthand: 

“Whatever system one adopts, one 
should learn it thoroughly and practice 
it consistently. A good teacher is essen- 
tial, but no three months’ course or six 
months’ course will make an expert 
stenographer. There must be constant 
practice at writing, first from dictation 
and then from public speakers, with 
patient and conscientious reading of 
notes. The result in enduring mental 
development is worth all the labor it 
costs, even if the young reporter never 
earns a dollar at the trade.” 


Owing to absence of the editor from 
the city, certain articles and contribu- 
tions have been held over. 
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(KEY TO THESE PLATES WILL BE GIVEN NEXT MONTH) 
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Business Letters — Continued 


(KEY TO THESE PLATES WILL BE GIVEN NEXT MONTH) 
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Cuglish Department 


Conducted by Frances EFFINGER-RAYMOND, 57 Washington St., 
Chicago, to whom all communications relating to this 
department should be addressed. 





“‘Across the Alps Lies Italy’’ 


FTER once choosing your occu- 
pation or your profession never 
look backward. Stick to it with 
all the tenacity you can muster; 
let nothing tempt you to swerve 

a hair’s breadth from your aim and you 
will win. Do not let the thorns which 

appear in every vocation, or temporary 
despondency, or disappointment, shake 

your purpose. You will never succeed 
while smarting under the drudgery of 
your occupation if you are constantly 





haunted with the idea that you could 
succeed better in something else. Great 
tenacity of purpose is the only thing 


that will carry you over the hard places, 
which appear in every career, to ultimate 
success 

This determination, or fixity of pur- 
pose, has a great moral bearing upon 
your success, for it leads others to feel 
confidence in you, and this is everything. 
It gives credit and moral support in a 
thousand ways. People always believe 
in a man with a fixed purpose, and will 
help him twice as quickly as one who is 
loosely or indifferently attached to his 
vocation and liable at any time to make 
a change or to fail. Everybody knows 
that determined men are not likely to 
fail; they carry in their very pluck, 
grit and determination the conviction 
and assurance of success. Sometimes 
our most persistent and depressing fail- 
ures are the means to our ultimate suc- 
cess. 

It is a good thing for many of us that 
obstacles are constantly put in our way, 
otherwise we would never reach any 
height in our profession or gain any 
great strength in character. The road 
to business success is not unlike the road 
which the mountain climber takes, and 
the business man’s rewards are not unlike 
the rewards of a mountaineer’s; for 
both, when they reach the heights, are 
able to see further and more than those 
who are below them in the path, and the 
same kind of sturdy endurance is re- 
quired in this strenuous business life that 
is required in Alpine climbing. There 
is no looking back, otherwise the wrecks 
that lie behind would create a fear that 


knees of the most 
never sees financial 
that is one of the 


would weaken the 
courageous. One 
wrecks ahead of him; 
things that is veiled, even as the man 
ascending a mountain never sees the 
peak ahead of him until he has come so 
near to it that it is easier to climb over 
it than to go back or around it. 

If there is one thing that I would urge 
upon any young man or young woman 
who is about to begin life, it is this: 
learn persistence. However, it is pos- 
sible to persist in a wrong course as well 
as in a right one, and for this reason, if 
for no other, no young man or young 
woman should try to fight the battle of 
life without taking advantage of every 
assistance that lies about him. He 
should read the newspapers, he should 
keep posted on all events (even when 
they do not deal with the one branch 
of business in which he is at that time 
employed), he should read biographies, 
the biographies of business men, and he 
should learn from their success and from 
their failures what to emulate and what 
to avoid. He should study commercial 
history and political economy, for he 
should know the industrial conditions 
of his country that he may provide for 
the economic wants of the people. 


Open Letters 
Dear Madam: 

There is some question as to which 
word should be used in the following 
sentence, and I should like you, or 
some other good authority, to express 
your opinion in regard to it: 

“As this claim will not outlaw until 
November next year. we should (or 
would) not care to advance you fees at 
this time.” 

There is no question in my mind but 
that “should” is the proper word, but 
several differ very obstinately and I 
wish to know which is absolutely 
proper. 

Thanking you for this information, I 
remain, Yours very truly, 

R. P. 8. 

“As this claim will not outlaw until 
November next year, we should not care 
to advance your fees at this time.” 

In the above sentence should is the 
proper auxiliary, not would. With the 
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exception of certain special uses, the 
choice between should and would in main 
clauses is governed by the same rules 
as apply to the distinction between shall 
and will: that is, for simple futurity use 
should in the first person, would in the 
second and third persons; to express 
volition use would in the first person, 
should in the second and third persons. 
Now, since the clause “we should not 
care to advance your fees” expresses 
positive volition on the part of the 
speaker, not mere futurity, it will be 
argued by some that would would here 
be the proper auxiliary to express the 
writer’s meaning. The idea of volition 
is, however, so fully expressed in the 
verb to care, that no further expression 
of that idea is required on the part of 
the auxiliary verb; we therefore employ 
should. 

Other verbs of this class are to like, to 
prefer, to desire, to be willing, to wish, 
etc. (See Foundations of Rhetoric: 
A. S. Hill, page go.) 

. . 
Dear Madam: 

Regarding the use of the words “rail- 
road” and “railway” referred to by T. 
L. B. in June Gregg Writer, page 379, I 
beg the privilege of stating that in the 
cases given it is simply a question of 
corporation name—in other words—the 
A. F. C. Railroad and the A. F. C. Rail- 
way are different corporations. 

Very respectfully yours, 
P. R. Van F. 

[This letter was written in beautiful 

shorthand and was a delight to the eye.] 


+ > t 


My dear Teacher: 

A stenographer who leaves school and 
takes a position with the expectation 
that her employer will use the same 
terms, the same words, the same phrases, 
the same enunciation and careful pro- 
nunciation in his dictation to her that 
the experienced teacher has used in her 
work in the classroom, is going to find 
herself fearfully mistaken. 

I believe it is altogether right during 
the theory period, when we are teaching 
the manual and the principles of the 
system, that the student should be given 
all the assistance that the voice and 
manner and training of the teacher can 
give her; but there comes a time in her 
school life when real business dictation 
should be flung at her. I use the word 
“flung” purposely, because there are men 
who seem to throw the words at the 
stenographer, often without much con- 
tinuity. A man will often walk up and 
down the room, and as his thought takes 


jerk out the words that seem to 
He certainly does 


form, 
express that thought. 
not dictate in this wise: 
My dear Sir: 

I am in receipt of your letter—of the 
5th inst—and in reply would say—that— 
I do not know—much about the business 
in question—anybody can get particu- 
lars—about it—from the head of the 
firm—and I would therefore—refer you 
to him. 

Nobody dictates that way, naturally. 
On the contrary, we speak in sentences 
and not in stenographic phrases, and it 
is the stenographer who is able to hold 
an entire sentence in her mind, while 
the person dictating waits for his 
thoughts to take form, that is the one 
who is going to write successfully, in- 
telligently, and have a high commercial 
value. Cordially yours, 

* 2° « F. E. 
My dear Miss C: 

I am very glad that you have written 
to me in regard to your work and the 
difficulties that sometimes seem too great 
for you to bear. There is no greater 
compliment the student can pay a teacher 
than to write to her, taking it for granted 
that her interest is perpetual. 

You have been very clear in stating 
the difficulties that confront you, and 
while I always hesitate to give advice. 
remembering “that in this great world 
around us the thing most abundantly 
furnished and found us, and which for 
that reason we least care about and can 
best do without, is good counsel, no 
doubt,” remembering these familiar lines 
from “Lucille,” I hesitate always to give 
advice, and yet I don’t want to fail you 
in this particular instance. 

You say that you have an excellent 
position as far as your work is concerned 
and the treatment which is given you by 
those with whom you come in contact 
You also say that the concern is a wealthy 
one, making a great deal of money 
and having a great many employes; you 
also say your salary is too small. Now, 
of course, everybody wants a good sal- 
ary, and everybody merits a living sal- 
ary; but every business house has the 
right to put a certain estimate upon what 
it considers a living salary, and if it is 
paying you that it is doing all that con- 
science would demand. Everything that 
is paid above a living salary is paid you 
because of your value to the business, 
and you may be worth any amount a 
week above the minimum that is paid: 
but, I repeat, any business house will 
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base that raise upon your actual value 
to it in dollars and cents. You say you 
are not doing very much work, are not 
doing very difficult work and are not 
bearing any responsibility; so, from the 
standpoint of the house, you are not 
entitled to more pay. You see I am tak- 
ing the place just now of your employer 
and arguing from his stde. You have 
a right, and you ought to exercise that 
right, to get just as large a salary as is 
possible for any woman to make; but 
you can only do that by taking upon 
yourself duties and obligations which 
at present have not fallen on your shoul- 
ders. If you feel that there is a pros- 
pect in the business you are now in of 
securing a better position, one that in- 
cludes greater responsibilities, then I 
would say that that prospect is worth 
more than a raise of salary to you in 
some other position where there are no 
prospects. The girl who is in a business 
that will permit her to raise profession- 
ally is better off on a low salary than the 
girl who is in a business where there are 
no prospects and where she starts at the 
maximum salary that the firm can afford 
to give. 

There is a good deal more in life than 
dollars and cents, and it is much better 
to be in a position that is absolutely 
clean, and among men and women who 
are refined, even if you have to take a 
lower salary, than to be in an _ office 
where the business practices are ques- 
tionable and where your associates are 
far from elevating. It is for this reason, 
maybe, that some of our best business 
houses presume to make a low salary 
schedule. They say to themselves, we 
give so many other things to our em- 
ployes, and spend so much money in our 
lunchrooms, in our gymnasiums, in our 
lavatories, and in our short hours, and 
in our protection to their health and to 
their safety, that we must, in a way, 
make them help to meet this expense 
by taking less salaries than those that 
are offered by concerns where none of 
these comforts and protections are given. 

I believe in “standing pat,’ myself, 
feeling sure that. here is plenty of work 
to do for the one who knows how to do 
it, and does it. Sincerely yours, 

i F. E. 
Port Elizabeth, South Africa, 
3rd June, 1904. 
Dear Madam: 


I may safely say that stenographers 
are required to have a good general 
education and to be well read. A knowl- 
edge of languages is, of course, a point 
in their favor. The majority employed 


in this town received their tuition (or 
training) at shorthand schools, of which 
there are two in Port Elizabeth. Some 
have come from England and some have 
received private tuition. I suppose one 
may term stenography a profession in 
this town, as it is a means of livelihood 
to so many. I might here mention that 
stenography has only within the last 
four years taken such a hold on the 
business life of the place; I suppose 
there is hardly an office in town now 
but has its stenographer. 

The hours range from 9 a. m. to 6 
Pp. m.; in some offices the hours are 
shorter, being from 9:30 a. m. to 5 
p.m. Saturday is a short day here, of- 
fices being open from 9 a. m. to 1 p. m. 
The salaries range from 8 pounds to 
12 pounds 10 shillings per month; it is 
exceptional if higher salaries are paid. 

The men and women employed in this 
work must be respectable, and most of 
them belong to the middle class. 

The machines used in offices here are 
various, viz., New Century, Williams, 
Smith Premier, Yost, Remington, Dens- 
more, and others. Some stenographers, 
I believe, have small offices fitted up 
for them separate from the surround- 
ing offices, and also have typewriter 
tables fitted with drawers. 

I will now give you my personal ex- 
perience as a stenographer: The first 
place I was engaged was a wholesale 
silk house, with general Japanese 
goods. It had just started in the town. 
My duties comprised correspondence, 
mimeographing, keeping the books and 
cash, and also keeping stock book, and 
any other duties I might be asked to 
do. It was very hard work; my hours 
were from 9 a. m. to 6 p. m., and often 
later. I had to work on public holi- 
days. I remained there eleven and a 
half months. The files used in the 
office were a set of pigeon holes let- 
tered. On leaving that office I was en- 
gaged in an architect's office, where I 
have been for the past seventeen 
months. My duties here are light, in- 
cluding correspondence, typing, specifi- 
cations and bills of quantities (carbon 
copies), and sometimes tracing off 
plans. The-files used in this office are 
boxes which, standing on a shelf, look 
like the backs of books. There is also 
a cabinet of shelves in which catalogs 
are kept, and it is my duty to keep 
them in order. My hours are from 9 
a. m. to 5 p. m. 

I have always met with the greatest 
courtesy from those by whom I have 
been employed. In my private life I 
have not an idle moment. 

Trusting that this will not be too 
tedious reading, and hoping that you 
will be able to gain a little knowledge 
of what the stenographic life of this 
town (the “Liverpool of South Africa”) 
is like, with kind regards, I remain, 

Sincerely yours, E. M. 8 
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Learners’ BPepartment 


Copyright, 1902, by Joun R. Greco. 


Conducted by PEARL A. Power, 745 Kenyon Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio, 
to whom all communications relating to this 
department should be addressed. 





a 

Eighth Lesson 
OLLOWING the word-signs are 
the most frequent phrases with 
principles for their formation. 

The seventh and eighth lessons 

must be memorized as far as 
the outlines are concerned, because these 
are briefer forms which have been 
tested and adopted as the best brief 
forms for the words they represent. The 
combinations in Par. 95 are composed 
of simple word-signs; remember par- 
ticularly the outlines for elsewhere, 
however, whereas, sometime, therein, 
and those words ending in “soever.” 

Par. 96 is a further explanation of 
Par. 87, the dash being disjoined on 
word-signs to represent the past tense. 
To show the necessity for disjoining 
to indicate Er, Or, join the R to “speak,” 
for instance, and you will see the outline 
for “spirit,” not “speaker”’—a different 
word altogether. 

Phrase- Writing 

Phrase-writing is a subject of so much 
value that the pupil cannot study it too 
early in his work. From the very be- 
ginning he must be impressed with the 
fact that shorthand is used to save time; 
it is a brief method of expressing words, 
and every possible impulse and penlift 
must be saved to gain speed. When we 
consider that in writing Tm some frac- 
tion of time is saved, what proportion 
of speed may be gained therefore when 
we are able to use one outline for two 
or more words, thereby saving at least 
one word or several impulses of the 
pen? Some idea may thus be obtained 
of the practical value of joining words 
together, and by representing omitted 
words by little expedients, such as given 
in Pars. 99 to 106 in this lesson. These 
little expedients amount to something 
when the pupil is desirous of writing 
with some speed. 

Intelligent phrasing cannot be studied 
and cultivated too early in one’s work. 
To be effective in actual practice, it must 
be applied simultaneously—on the spur 
of the moment, with no conscious effort, 
either manual or mental. The mind 
must think combinations, and the hand 
must execute them’ at the same time, 





smoothly, rapidly. This distinguishes 
the well-trained, dependable hand from 
the slow, uncertain one. 

This leads us to the most important 
point of all: that phrases must be prop- 
erly executed if they are to be useful. 
This requires a certain kind of practice, 
a drill in penmanship, and these are ex- 
cellent phrases for such drills. The 
joinings are not jerky or awkward; 
they are exceedingly facile, easily made, 
and will tend to like formations in the 
pupil’s original efforts. 

There is another point in the study of 
phrase-writing which does not generally 
present itself at first. This is the value 
of phrasing from the reader’s stand- 
point. Is it not an aid to the pupil i 
reading his notes intelligently to have 
certain familiar combinations of words 
so grouped in his notes that he will read 
these as they were read to him, connect- 
ing words which belong together and 
reading with emphasis and fluency? For 
instance, in the phrases “from time to 
time,” “for the last week,” by being 
able to catch four words in one outline, 
his eye can be traveling ahead, taking 
in the next clause, or the rest of the 
sentence, thus enabling him to render 
an intelligent reading. In this way, 
proper phrasing is conducive to what is 
most essential in shorthand—correct and 
fluent reading. 

From all these important points it will 
be seen that the principles of the eighth 
lesson are invaluable to the writer who 
would become rapid and accurate and 


successful—the would-be “finished” 
shorthand writer. Need we add that 


too many copies of the forms here given 
cannot be required. And in this copying 
of the text-outlines, observe the under- 
lying principles, that you may some day 
be able to apply them in forming original 
phrases adapted to your own peculiar 
line of dictation. 


Ninth Lesson 
The pupil must ever bear in mind the 
all-important fact that his notes are to 
be read, and that he must not adopt 
reckless and original abbreviations on 
the spur of the moment because they 
seem brief and convenient at the time, 
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Eighth Lesson Exercise 
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but he must learn to abbreviate accord- 
ing to the rules laid down for him in 
the text. The ninth lesson introduces 
many of these rules and others follow 
in succeeding lessons. Haphazard and 
illogical abbreviations are to be avoided, 
by all means, because the student will 
have nothing to guide him in reading; 
whereas, by learning to contract by rule, 


abbreviations will later come to him 
naturally, correctly, and, above ll, 
safely. 


Note the statement that “these words 
are supposed to occur in sentences.” “He 


was very orig in his spelling” could not 
be read as anything but “original.” 

The value of Par. 112 lies in its adapt- 
ability to whatever kind of matter the 
writer may encounter in his own personal 
experience. The conformity, wherever 
possible, to longhand abbreviations per- 
mits of natural contractions which may 
be easily remembered. 

Par. 113: The two lines of examples 
under each rule illustrate so thoroughly, 
by contrast, the difference between the 
reversed circle and the usual way of 
writing that we can add nothing on the 
subject of the reversing principle. 
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Ninth Lesson Exercise 
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We were very much surprised to re- 
ceive the following letter from a teacher 
last month: 

“Dear Miss Powers: 

S!) 

The question has arose among my stu- 
dents if (I remain, yours truly) may be 
Ee Enclose find 
stamped addressed,” etc. 

To this letter we took the liberty of 
replying carefully in an effort to explain 
the difference between “has arisen” and 
“arose”; the use of the quotation marks 
where the parentheses were incorrectly 


(that everlasting 


used, and the addition of d to “enclose.” 
It is hoped that the corrections were 
taken in the spirit intended, as it is cer- 
tainly the duty of every teacher to cor- 
rect all errors which come under his 
notice. Occasionally the parentheses 
are misused in this manner, and if there 
are any other writers who do not under- 
stand the difference, we shall be glad 
to explain by postal if so requested. 


Have a purpose in life, and having it, 
throw into your work such strength of 
mind and muscle as God has given you. 
—Carlyle. 
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Phrase Letters 


(KEY TO THIS PLATE WILL BE GIVEN NEXT MONTH) 
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Questions and Answers 


Prizes: For best published reply in each issue, $1.00; 
for each published reply, 50c. 





HERE were not very many an- 
swers, or questions, received 
this month. This is the “dull 
season” of the year; but in the 
future we hope to see more in- 
taken in this department. The 





terest 
special prize has again been awarded to 


Massachusetts Col- 
Boston. 


Mr. Waldron of the 
lege of Commerce, 


Question 

The real purpose of my letter is to 
ask a question concerning the writing 
exercises in the textbook. At present 
I am following a method which I do 
not feel to be the best, in some respects 
at all events. Our custom is to have 
each one of these exercises written on 
the blackboard where the student may 
refer to them, after having written 
them once according to his own ideas. 
They then make corrections and prac- 
tice so as to be able to write the exer- 
cise with ease each day. I find this 
method is all right so long as the stu- 
dent is all right, but some of my class 
are afraid of work and, unless watched 
very closely, will copy the exercise 
from the board before making any 
effort of their own. Of course, the way 
I would like to handle this would be to 
correct the student’s work personally, 
and have them practice it after that, 
but we have too many students. Then 
we cannot correct the work during 
class for we have but half-hour recita- 
tions and all that time is devoted to 
the principles and the work they have 
prepared. I would be pleased to have 
you tell me your method of conducting 
this part of the textbook work.— 


J. Cc. H. 
Answers 


The following is the method I use in 
disposing of the Writing and Reading 
Exercises in the Manual, the student, of 
course, transcribing the shorthand notes 
into longhand and vice versa. This ap- 
plies to a Shorthand Department of from 
seventy to eighty students, with two 
teachers : 

Each student is required to write both 
the Writing and Reading Exercises once 
and leave his notebook on the teacher’s 
desk to be corrected. If the teacher’s 
time is occupied for that day the book 
is kept over night and handed back cor- 
rected the next day. This does not 
hinder the student. from working on the 


first part of the lesson, which he has 
already copied, as he is required to pro- 
vide himself with a separate notebook 
for this purpose. When the book is 
handed back to the student he must 
write each exercise ten times from the 
corrected copies before they are dic 
tated to him and before he can go on 
to the next lesson. 

After the fifth lesson the dictation is 
given at the rate of seventy-five words 
a minute through the rest of the book 
If the student cannot do this he is not 
ready for the following lesson, and the 
sooner you impress this fact firmly in his 
mind the sooner he will be able to do it. 

The student who can write seventy- 
five words a minute on any of the exer- 
cises in the textbook is a long way on 
the road to a hundred twenty-five words 
a minute on new matter. 

If the number of students is so great 
as to make it impossible to correct each 
notebook, then instruct your students 
to have the exercises written when they 
come to the class. The teacher may then 
take the first four or five minutes to 
write the Writing Exercise on the board, 
having a student read it to him; the 
Reading Exercise may be read by the 
class. The work should be left on the 
board so that the student may refer to 
it while making his ten copies, — I 
should insist on his doing—R. O. Wal- 


dron, Boston. 
* . + 


In answer to the question as to the best 
method of presenting the exercises in the 
manual, I would like to explain my way 
of presenting them, which I find very 
satisfactory. 

First, each student is required to write 
the exercise according to his own ideas, 
then to make corrections from the board 
and prepare for the recitation. At class, 
I would dictate the exercise at a fair rate 
of speed and then have the students ex- 
change papers and make corrections by 
putting a ring around every incorrect 
outline and after counting the rings, hand 
the paper back to the owner. In this 
way I usually get the attention of the 
most idle student, as they want to know 
why they had so many rings. 
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While, as I said, I find this method 
very satisfactory, I do not think it a good 
plan to present each lesson in the same 
way. I have derived a good deal of 
pleasure and benefit from the Question 
and Answer Department, and trust it 
will not be discontinued—E. S. Banks, 
Columbus, Ga. 


Who Will Answer These? 


I would like to ask you a question. 
I find that in making carbon copies, the 
paper seems to crinkle up. and make 
marks on the under paper like branches 
of trees. Now, tree branches make 
very pretty pictures, but they do not 
look nice on a carbon copy of a letter. 
Can you suggest any method by which 
I may avoid this, or any remedy if it 
eannot be avoided? Erasing does not 
seem to be effective. Perhaps I should 
not admit using an eraser, but I am 
sorry to say I do sometimes. I do try 
to avoid it, for I know it is a bad habit 
for a stenographer, and I do not like it. 
The copy never looks so nice.—L. A. Y. 


When employed in an office, what 
would be considered a good day's 
work—in an office where the dictation 
has to be taken, the letters or docu- 
ments transcribed on the machine, the 
envelopes addressed and stamped, and 
the copies of the letters filed away 
with the answers? Then I would like 
to know how to charge for piece-work, 
such as legal documents, letters, depo- 
sitions, ete.—F. L. B. 


An Interesting Letter 


St. Louis, Mo., June 18, 1904. 
Mr. John R. Gregg, 

Chicago, Il. 
Dear Sir: 

You will be interested to know that 
the Business Education Exhibit of 
Brown's Business Colleges is proving 
an unqualified success. Already it has 
been visited by thousands—men, women 
and children—and is proving the most 
attractive exhibit in the great Palace 
of Education. This is not to be won- 
dered at when you consider that here 
the visitors may see hourly drills in 
shorthand and typewriting, bookkeeping 
and rapid calculation, by bright, wide- 
awake boys and girls, to say nothing 
of the interesting demonstrations of 
shorthand and touch typewriting by 
our more experienced people. Not only 
this, but the exhibit is proving an ex- 
cellent means of showing the general 
public what kind of an institution a 
business college is—what its aims are 
and what good it accomplishes. 

Our pavilion is rapidly becoming the 


headquarters for those interested in 
educational subjects. We have had 
many a pleasant visit from teachers 


and people of note. One of the most 
pleasant was that of Dr. Mishayma, Ed- 
ucational Commissioner from Japan, 
who would have talked to the students 
had he felt more familiar with our lan- 
guage. Although this courteous gen- 
tleman says he cannot speak English, 
he succeeds in expressing himself with 
a fluency that many English-born peo- 
ple might envy. The Japanese gener- 
ally seem particularly interested in 
everything we Americans do, and es- 
pecially in our educational institutions. 

Another interesting event was a visit 
from Mr. George W. Holden, the first 
man in the state of Ohio to use a sten- 
ographer for commercial work. Mr. 
Holden told the students the story of 
how he discovered that a stenographer 
would enable him to retire at 10 o’clock 
every night instead of at 2 in the 
morning. But by far the most interest- 
ing event has been the pleasant call 
made by Dr. W. D. Bridge, the famous 
reporter, who was on his way home 
from reporting the Methodist Confer- 
ence at Los Angeles. After spending 
some time looking at the exhibit and 
demonstrations Dr. Bridge addressed 
the students briefly, giving them some 
excellent advice and telling them some 
interesting things connected with his 
fifty years of shorthand writing. In 
the course of his remarks the genial 
doctor complimented very highly the 
shorthand system taught in the school. 

Among the many others who visited 
us have been Mr. and Mrs. C. A. Faust, 
Chicago; Mr. and Mrs. W. H. H. Garver, 
Peoria, Ill.; Mr. @. J. Cawood, from 
Oklahoma; Mr. and Mrs. Judson P. Wil- 
son, Seattle, Wash... and their daughter; 
Mr. J. M. Owen, Decatur, Ill.; Miss Mae 
Hellmer, a court reporter from Terre 
Haute, Ind.; Miss Mary Chenault, St. 
Louis; Mr. W. L. Prince, Martin, Tenn.; 
Mr. and Mrs. M. M. Link, Terre Haute, 
Ind.; Miss Adelaide Tillson, Pueblo, 
Colo.; Mr. M. Wahlstrom, President of 
Gustavus Adolphus College, St. Peter, 
Minn.; Mr. L. A. Hilbert and Miss Luella 
Mackey of St. Louis; Mr. A. F. Tull, De- 
troit, Mich.; Miss Myrtie Elliott, Cam- 
eron, Mo., and Miss Louise Bailey, 
Greeley, Colo. 

We repeat our invitation to teachers, 
principals, and all those interested in 
our work, to visit our exhibit. 


Yours very truly, 
G. W. Brown. 


There are likely to be many openings 
in the future for stenographers who are 
qualified in more languages than one, 
and study to that end will be well re- 
paid—Edward Bok, Editor of the 
Ladies’ Home Journal. 











Typewriting Department 


Conducted by W. H. Howarp, Rowland Business College, 
Columbus, Ohio, to whom all communications relating 
to this department should be addressed. 





HE following is an extract from 
an article which recently ap- 
papers in the Ohio State Jour- 
nal: 

Senator Chauncey M. Depew 
has been telling students not to 
public life and politics. This 





enter 
seems odd, considering how successful 
the senator has been, and it sounds as 
if the old men are becoming jealous of 
the young men like Cortelyou and Do- 
ver, who are to have charge of the Re- 


publican national campaign. Depew 
goes on to say: “A young man can 
make no greater mistake than to seek a 
position in an administrative depart- 
ment, and if he obtains it no greater 
misfortune could befall him. 


Rise in Politics 


It takes courage for an humble corre- 
spondent to combat the Hon. Chauncey, 
but listen a moment. Cortelyou was a 
$900 department stenographer ten years 
ago. Now he is in the cabinet and will 
be chairman of the Republican cam- 
paign. Elmer Dover was a reporter on 
a country paper eight years ago, and 
we know his eminence today. Yet he 
took a small clerkship in the commit- 
tee, then became Hanna's secretary. 

Milton E. Ailes went from Sidney, 


Ohio, fifteen years ago to become a 
messenger in the treasury at $350 a 
year. He went up and up until he was 


assistant secretary of the treasury, and 
is now at the head of Washington's 
greatest bank with a salary of $11,000 
a year. 

Charles G. Dawes was a young law- 
yer when he became comptroller of the 
currency under McKinley. Now. at 
forty, he is president of the greatest 
bank and trust company in Chicago. 

I could go on ad lib. citing instances of 
young men who began as government 
clerks and won both fame and wealth 
by simply remaining studious and 
watchful. Of course, the average clerk 
does not attempt to improve his mind, 
and so grows old and decrepit, a govern- 
ment clerk to the end of his days, kept 
in office through pity. For such, De- 
pew’s argument is good, but they do not 
need to lag along in a rut. Thousands 
of clerks in Washington are attending 
night schools and becoming lawyers, 
doctors, dentists, bookkeepers and art- 
ists. It all depends upon the man. 


Marginal Division of Words 

The right margin in typewritten work 
should be as even as possible consistent 
with proper division of words. There 
are several methods or systems of divid- 
ing words, but as words differ in their 
origin, makeup, position of accent, and 
arrangement of vowels and consonants, 
no one system is sufficiently satisfactory 
to command general obedience. One 
writer says: “To divide any word 
properly, a knowledge of its etymology 
is of value, but this knowledge is not 
so generally useful as that of its correct 
pronunciation. He who pronounces and 
emphasizes correctly is seldom in error 
as to the right division of a word.” We 
offer the following points, and believe 
they will help students and stenogra- 
phers: 

1. Divide 
only. 

2. An initial or final syllable of one 
letter should not be separated from the 
rest of the word. 

3. A single vowel syllable in the body 
of a word should be retained on the first 
line, as fortu-nate, gravi-tate, cove-nant; 
except (a) when preceded by a vowel 
syllable or a syllable ending with a 
vowel, as situ-ation, radi-ator; (b) when 
followed by ble, ty, or any other two- 
letter syllable having the vowel final, as 
feas-ible, van-ity; (c) to preserve the 
root in such derivatives as talk-ative, 
consider-ation. 

4. The division in derivatives should 
indicate the root, as in kill-ing, control- 
ling, hot-test, occur-rence. Some words 
have two divisions according to use, 
thus pres-ent (n), pre-sent (v), prog- 
ress (n), pro-gress (v). 

5. Plurals formed by the addition of 
s or es and thereby adding a syllable, 
as in horses, churches, should not have 
this added syllable detached. Neither 
should er, or, ed, en, or any other final 
syllable of two letters, be carried over 
if possible to avoid it. The hyphen 
takes the space of one letter, and “there 
is always room for one more.” If not, 
complete the page, return to the un- 
finished word, slip the sheet over a 
point and insert the letter. A_ better 


words between syllables 
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way, however, is to maintain sufficient 
margin to avoid such shortage. 

6. There should not be more than 
three divisions in succession, as it mars 
the appearance of the page. 


Decorative Typewriting 

In pursuance to requests for decorative 
work, we have decided this month to 
try our skill and ingenuity in this di- 
rection. One correspondent says: “I 
write to ask if you can inform me where 
I can obtain sample copies of artistic 
typewritten pages.” Another who sends 
out a great deal of mimeographed work 
in the form of monthly price-lists for a 
lumber company writes: “I try to 
change the designs of border, etc., each 
month, but have about exhausted my 
stock of ‘ideas.’ Possibly you can sug- 
gest some that I have not tried.” 

In preparing the accompanying plate 
we avoided double combinations, that is, 
striking characters over each other, as 
they would not produce well and cannot 
be used in mimeographed work. The 
solid line made by the underscore should 
also be avoided in this kind of work 
where a great many copies are wanted. 
It will be noticed that the last column 
of the copy is composed of characters 
not included in the ordinary keyboard, 
such as No. 2 Smith Premier, No. 4 
Underwood, or No. 6 Remington. These 
characters constitute an extra row of 
keys except on the Oliver, which has 
three letters to each typebar. 

The number of combinations for deco- 
rative purposes are limitless, and we 
should be glad to receive pages of this 
kind of work from any who have the 
time to prepare them: Those here given 
are merely suggestive. 


Nuggets of Information 


Don’t borrow trouble, and don’t let 
trouble borrow you. 

Does it pay to be thoroughly prepared 
for the work undertaken? Every time. 

One is not likely to succeed who 
threatens to “throw up the sponge” on 
every provocation. 

Always earn a little more than your 
salary, and spend a little less than you 





It is no small achievement to do one 
thing better than any other man in the 
world has done it.—Garfield. 

The business man’s’ conversation 
should be regulated by fewer and simpler 
rules than any other furiction of the hu- 


man animal. They are: Have something 
to say. Say it. Stop talking. Begin- 
ning before you know what you want to 
say, and keeping on after you have said 
it, lands a merchant in a lawsuit or the 
poorhouse; and the first is a short-cut 
to the second.—Letters from a Self-Made 
Merchant to His Son. 
Typewriter Talk 

Princess Charles of Denmark is an ex- 
pert typist, while Princess Christian is 
also a quick manipulator of the “keys.” 
Her machine is fitted with German char- 
acters as well as English, and she types 
most of Prince Christian’s German cor- 
respondence for him. Another royal 
typist is the Princess of Wales, who is 
extremely quick, and types a number of 
her own letters in quite a professional 
style—Ohio State Journal. 


. . . 





A communication just received from 
the representatives of the Remington 
Typewriter in Russia announces that 
they have been appointed purveyors to 
the Russian Imperial Court. The fact 
is well known that an enormous number 
of Remingtons are used by the Russian 
Government, the offices in St. Petersburg 
alone employing over 2,000, and they are 
found in official use throughout the 
length and breadth of the empire. The 
Czarina of Russia is also the possessor 
of a Remington with mother of pearl 
and gold finish, which was built es- 
pecially for her use. A special Reming- 
ton model is now being made which is 
peculiarly suited to writing the Russian 
language. 

* * * 

For the benefit of many readers of 
The Gregg Writer, will you kindly pub- 
lish the letter containing all the char- 
acters on the typewriter keyboard, 
the Grand Rapids Convention by Mr. J. 
Clifford Kennedy ?— L. 

The letter is given in Mr. Kennedy’s 
little booklet, “From Sight to Touch 
Writing,” which can be obtained free of 
charge from the Underwood Typewriter 
Company, New York City. As this mag- 
azine is printed by the linotype machine, 
we cannot reproduce the fractions and 
other special characters included in the 
letter.—Editor. 


Everything is possible for him who 
possesses courage and activity, and to 
the timid and hesitating everything is 
impossible, because it seems so.—Di 
Vernon in “Rob Roy.” 
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How to Use the ee Writer in the Classroom 
By Mary E. Livezey, Mitchell, S. D. 


N reply to your request for let- 
ters explaining how best to use 
the Grecc WriTER in classroom 
work, will endeavor to explain 
how we have been using it for 
the past eight months with good results. 

In the first place we make the Grecc 
Writer part of the student’s equipment 
on entering school. 

After completing the first lesson in the 
manual, we take up the exercise on that 
lesson given in the WriTER, using it first 
as a reading lesson, then assigning it to 
be practiced as part of our lesson for the 
next day. We also use the penmanship 
drills in connection with each lesson 
from the beginning, devoting from five to 
ten minutes of each recitation period to 
practicing shorthand penmanship. This 
enables the students to acquire an easy, 
gliding movement, and prevents their 
drawing the characters. The penman- 
ship drills given in the magazine this 
year are exceptionally good. We con- 
tinue this routine throughout the the- 
ory, introducing such other new matter 
as is not in advance of the student. 

In advanced work we use the short- 
hand plates, first as a reading lesson, 
then assigning them to be practiced pre- 
paratory to the next day’s dictation. We 
have 45 minutes each day, the first 15 
minutes of which we devote to penman- 
ship drills ; the next I5 minutes to the- 
ory review. Here we take up the technical 
points of the work, using the expla- 
nations and plates in the Learners’ De- 
partment to good advantage. The last 15 
minutes we devote to phrase writing and 
mastering hard outlines. We take up the 
phrases given in the phrase letters in the 
magazine and practice them separately, 
at first practicing the letter slowly, then 
more and more rapidly until it can be 
written at the rate of about 150 to 200 
words per minute. The students are al- 
lowed to use their pleasure about enter- 
ing this class, but the work is varied 
enough to keep up a lively interest, and 
each day finds every shorthand student 
present at this recitation. 

Our instructor in Correspondence and 
English, this year, found the work in 
those departments very helpful, both in 
introducing new ideas and in supplemen- 
tary work. 

The Typewriting Department is al- 
ways full of helpful suggestions in re- 
gard to the many little things that are so 





puzzling. It is eagerly read by the stu- 
dents. Usually, if anything in typewrit- 
ing is neglected, it is tabulating and bill- 
ing, and the work in this department of 
the Writer has been very helpful in 
overcoming this, to a great extent. 

By bringing the magazine in such close 
connection with the regular school work, 
the printed articles are read and dis- 
cussed, with interest, by the student body. 
We find it an efficient and able assistant, 
and worth many times the subscription 
price to both pupil and teacher. 

[Many excellent papers were received 
in reply to the inquiry about how to 
use this magazine to the best advan- 
tage in the classroom. In order to 
decide the question, we submitted all 
the papers to several teachers, with 
the result that Miss Mary E. Livezey, 
of Mitchell, S. D., was the first choice 
of the majority—and we have there- 
fore much pleasure in awarding her the 
prize. We hope to print some of the 
other papers in future issues.—Editor.] 


We rate ability in men by what they 
finish, not by what they attempt.—Mac- 
donald. eo 6 @ 


Do not form the characters so that 
you will have to erase and cross out. 
One word crossed out is equivalent to 
several words well written—O. . 
Palmer. 

= 


When you take a position, look 
through your phrase book and practice 
the phrases that are used in the partic- 
ular line of work in whicn you are en- 
gaged. ay 

* * * 

Begin slowly and persistently. Do 
not at first be in a hurry to attain any 
great speed, but lay a good foundation. 
Especially, I would say, do not begin 
at all unless you can quite make up 
your mind to ym it efficiently and 
regularly. —T. A. Reed. 

* * * 


After careful consideration, will not 
every honest teacher agree that the cri- 
terion of the good shorthand teacher is 
the number of successful young men and 
women who go out into the business 
world each year from his charge—who 
owe their success, in a large measure, to 
inspiration and instruction received at. 
his hands?—H. R. Weaver, in the 
TYPEWRITER AND PHONOGRAPHIC Wor LD. 








Spanish Department 


Conducted by CamILo E. Pant, Aguascalientes, Mexico, to whom 
all communications relating to this department 
should be addressed. 





E have received a letter asking 
for information regarding the 
use of prefixes and affixes in 
Spanish. In this matter, as in 
nearly all others, the writer of 
Gregg Shorthand will find no difficulty 
whatever in applying his knowledge to 
the writing of Spanish shorthand, as 
all the prefixes and affixes, both joined 
and disjoined, with a very few excep- 
tions, apply equally well to both lan- 
guages. It is wonderful, but neverthe- 
less a fact, that two languages that seem 
to be, and really are, so different from 
each other, have so many points in com- 
mon. This makes the task of adapta- 
tion a very simple one. The fundamental 
principles of the system are, of course, 
the same for both languages; but not 
only this, even the special rules which, 
we might think, would be suited only to 
the language for which the system was 
invented, are generally, with very slight 
changes, applicable also to Spanish, al- 
though this is really a language of an 
entirely different nature. 

It is a well-known fact that English- 
Spanish stenographers are in great de- 
mand. The study of Spanish is very 
easy and fascinating; and _ learning 
Spanish shorthand, after knowing the 
language, is mere child’s play for a Gregg 
writer; then, why not spend some of 
your spare time in acquiring a knowledge 
that will be useful to you in many ways? 





Muy Sefior nuestro: 

Favorecidos por su grata, le remiti- 
mos por correc, bajo cubierta separa- 
da, algunas muestras de nuestros calen- 
darios asi como lista de precios de nues- 
tro surtido completo, cuya lista esta 
4 un descuento de 50% para el comercio. 

Nuestro surtido comprende’ 125 
numeros distintos y una gran variedad 
en tamafios, estilos y precios. Ten- 
drémos gusto en enviarle nuestra colec- 
cién completa al recibo de $2.00, cuya 
cantidad le sera devuelta si compra Ud. 
durante la estacién mercancias por 
valor we $50.00 netos. Si no desea Ud 
comprar una coleccién complta de mu 
estras, le venderémos una collecién re- 
ducida compuesta de 36 nimeros por 
$1.000, cuya colecci;n‘le remitirémos ex- 


press pagado y le devolverémos esta 
cantidad cuando nos haya hecho com- 
pras por valor de $25.00 netos. Estos 
36 ntiimeros son escojidos y representan 
nuestros mejores articulos. 

Tambien enviamos a Ud. nuestro 
catalogo ilustrado de tarjetas con lista 
especial de precios netos y llamamos su 
atencioén sobre el hecho de que esta lista 
esta basada en que nosotros pagamos 
los cargos de express cuando el dinero 
acompania al pedido. 

Llamamos su particular atencién sobre 
la diferencia entre las dos listas de 
precios: la de los calendarios esta su- 
jeta 4 un descuento de 50% mientras 
la de las tarjetas es neta. 

En espera de sus gratas ordenes, que 
recibiran nuestra mejor atencién, que- 


damos de Ud. SS. SS. 
Translation 
Dear Sir: 


We are in receipt of your favor and 
mail you, under separate cover, a few 
samples of our calendars together with 
price-list of our entire line, which list 
is subject to a discount to the trade of 
50 per cent. 

Our line comprises 125 numbers in a 
wide variety of sizes, styles and prices. 
We shall be pleased to forward you the 
complete line upon receipt of $2.00, 
which amount will be refunded if you 
purchase during the season stock to the 
amount of $50.00 net. If you do not 
care to purchase a full set of samples 
we will furnish you a skeleton set, con- 
sisting of about 36 numbers, for $1.00. 
which set we will forward by express, 
all charges prepaid, and will refund the 
amount when you have purchased goods 
to the amount of $25.00 net. These 36 
numbers are selected from our regular 
line and represent our best sellers. 

We are also mailing you our illus- 
trated catalog of folders, together with 
special net price-list, and call your at- 
tention to the fact that this list is based 
upon prepaying the express charges 
when the cash comes with the order. 

We call your especial attention to the 
difference between the two price-lists: 
the calendar list is subject to a dis- 
count of 50 per cent, while the folder 
list is net. 

Trusting that you will favor us with 
your kind orders, which will receive our 
best attention, we remain, 

Very truly yours, 
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Spanish Shorthand 


(FOR KEY TO THIS PLATE SEE PREVIOUS PAGE) 
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Lessons in Shorthand penmanship 


By Geo. S. McC.Lure, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 
Copyright, 1903, by JoHn R. GREGG. 





Phrase Writing 
HERE is no doubt of the value of phrases if they can be written readily 


and accurately. However, if you are not absolutely certain of this, time 


a Yourself upon some sentence like the following: ‘‘I-will-allow you to-see 


=< it if-it-will-be there for-some-time.” First write each word separately, 
and then join the words that are connected with a hyphen, and you will find that 
your speed is from thirty per cent to fifty per cent faster when the phrases are 
used. Of course even the dullest pupils are familiar with such simple phrases as 
these, and can write them readily. On the other hand, if you will time yourself 
upon phrases that are difficult and unfamiliar, you will find that very little speed 
is gained. 
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I do not have much faith in impromptu phrases, i. e. phrases that are made 
‘“‘while you wait” or rather while the dictator waits. 

Phrases must be carefully studied and practiced. Two or three hours a day 
spent in this kind of work will do more to increase your speed than five hours of 
dictation. 

This month I have given what I believe to be the best method of practicing 
phrases. Every pupil should have a phrase book, and when you have faithfully 
practiced the following plates start at the first page and select the simplest and 
most common phrases and treat them in the same manner. Place a check mark in 
front of each phrase as soon as you have thoroughly mastered it. 

When you have gone through the book in this way, start at the beginning 
again and take phrases that are less common. If you follow this plan faithfully 
it will take but comparatively little dictation to put you in the expert class. 
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Plate XXXIV.—The way to master a phrase is to divide it. In the first line, 
for instance, in the phrase ‘‘I can go,’’ first practice several lines of the phrase 
“Tcan.’’ Stick to that until it is thoroughly mastered, then add the other word 
‘*go,’’ and practice the whole phrase. Do this not only with the phrases in this 
plate, but with other simple phrases that you think of. 
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Plate XXXV.—These phrases are a little longer and can be divided into three 
parts, as shown. Otherwise, practice them the same as in the previous plate. f 
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Plate XXXVI.--These phrases are still longer and can be divided into four _ 
parts. Never add the next word until you have mastered the first part of the 
phrase. 
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Reading Back Your Notes 


(KEY TO THIS PLATE WILL BE GIVEN NEXT MONTH) 
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Key to Shorthand Plates in June Number 


How to Become a Shorthand Reporter 


“Verbatim reporting,” writes Mr. 
William E. Finnegan, in Chat, “like 
everything else worth knowing, is easy 
when you know how, but the beginner 
who is afraid of hard work will never 
know how, for the art of reporting is 
not easily mastered. Therein lies its 
chief value. If the ability to follow 
accurately a rapid speaker could be 
absorbed as a sponge takes up water 
the stenographic profession would soon 
be filled with the failures from every 
other department of work. Fortu- 
nately he who would become a ver- 
batim reporter must, far from absorb- 
ing the knowledge he seeks, dig for 
every morsel of it—dig deep through 
strata of principles beset with diffi- 
culties which only the patient, indus- 
trious and resourceful mind can hope 
to overcome. * * * * * Whoever 
is ambitious to become a verbatim re- 
porter must not make the fatal error 
of being in too great a hurry. He must 
be willing to spend time enough to 
learn the art of shorthand thoroughly. 
If he trusts his reporting fortunes to 
an instructor who guarantees to turn 
out experts in three months, his ex- 
perience is certain to be like David 
Copperfield’s ‘whose imbecile pen stag- 
gered about the paper as if in a fit!” 

The chief aim and ambition of the 
stenographer is to become a reporter— 
to be able to report verbatim the loft- 
iest flights of the orator, sermons, lec- 
tures and the rapid questions and an- 
swers of the courts. It would be well 
for the ambitious stenographer to real- 
ize from the very start that the art of 
verbatim reporting can be acquired by 
constant and persistent practice for a 
long period.—From Rutherford's “Prac- 
tical Pointers for Shorthand Students.” 


Railroad Correspondence — Page 338 
Mr. T. Garrison, A. G. F. A., 

Chicago, Il. 
Dear Sir: 

I desire to direct your personal at- 
tention to the enclosed papers ih the 
claim of the Illinois Glass Company for 
alleged overcharge on shipments of bot- 
tles from Allen, IIl., to Rockford, Mich., 
via Kalamazoo. I regret that claimants 
have seen fit to intimate that further 
shipments will be diverted from us if a 
handling charge as assessed in this 
ease at Rockford is applied in the fu- 
ture. We cannot, however, consist- 
ently refund this charge. Under the 
terms of the official classification in 
conjunction with regular tariffs it is 
not permissible for our agents to dis- 
tribute shipments to various ‘con- 
signees. 


We arranged for the’ distribution to 
accommodate the shippers and con- 
signees, making a nominal charge for 
the services, as indicated, and we could 
not consistently refund same. 

Will you please return the papers 
through the proper channel, declining 
the claim, in order that all interested 
may fully understand the matter? 

Yours truly, 
* * « 


Mr. C. J. Thomas, Traffic Manager, 
Marquette, Mich. : 
Dear Sir: 

Referring to special billing of the or- 
der Sept. 4th, covering four cars lumber 
from Bergland, Mich., to Wagon Works, 
Ohio, please understand that we have 
no arrangement at present for handling 
business to or from the D., 8S. S. & A. 
R. R. via Northport and Shingleton, al- 
though one or two shipments have been 
forwarded that route through error. I 
have arranged to protect billing for the 
shipments covered by your billing order 
referred to, sending the cars forward 
via Sturgis. Mich., to Wagon Works, 
Ohio. Yours truly, 


Business Letter Page 395 


My dear Sir: 

On my return to the office after a 
somewhat lengthy trip to Washington on 
important business matters, I find your 
two letters of the 28th and 30th, which 
for some reason were not forwarded to 
me in Washington. I regret very much 
the delay in replying to them, but it 
was absolutely unavoidable. I have not 
accomplished anything definite in re- 
gard to the steel deal, although Mr. 
Sweener, the president of the Steel 
Company, appeared to be very much in- 
terested before he went to Philadelphia, 
about April 12th. I have been expect- 
ing his return and have been informed 
by his expert, Mr. Johnson, that he will 
take the matter up with them. How- 
ever, as the matter has not been put 
through within the time limit, and as 
there is nothing definite so far as Mr. 
Sweener is concerned, I will, of course, 
live up to my agreement and return you 
the formulae whenever you can make it 
convenient to come over and go with 
me to the Safety Deposit Company and 
get them. The sample of the steel is 
now with Mr Johnson, but I am just 
about to call at his office this morning 
and I will again speak to him about it. 
In any event,I shall be glad to introduce 
you to Mr. Johnson and let you take up 
the matter with him if you wish to, be- 
cause I want to see the thing g0 
through for your sake. 

I have been more than busy on a great 
number of matters, but it is possible 





~~ 


—vy 
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that I can get out to see you early next 
week, and if it will suit you I will try 
to come over on Monday evening next. 
Please drop me a line and let me know 
what you wish to do. 

Very truly yours, 


Grit and Determination 

The stenographer will require plenty 
of grit and plenty of determination to 
achieve success in his special calling. 
Do not become discouraged and believe 
that only a genius can make a success 
of shorthand. “Genius,” said Helvetius. 
“is nothing but continued attention.” 
“I have no genius,” said Isaac Newton. 
“It is only patient, concentrated toil 
that gives me success.” “I can and I 
will,” rigidly adhered to, will work 
wonders. Be persistent in your studies, 
in your practice and in your work. Do 
not practice for three hours today and 
then not touch your shorthand or your 
typewriter for two weeks or more. 
One half-hour per day of regular prac- 
tice will do more than ten hours of 


desultory work. James Whitcomb 
Riley wrote: “The most essential fac- 
tor for success is persistence; he is 


richer for the battle with this world 
in any vocation who has great deter- 
mination and little talent rather than 
his more talented brother with great 
talent, perhaps, but little determina- 
tion.” Grit has made many a man 
famous and persistence in your short- 
hand studies and a determination to 
master the subject thoroughly’ will 
lead you into higher walks of life. 
Don't look back but look forward and 
work on. In the words of D'Alembert 
we would say to the stenographer: “If 
you are tempted to turn back—go on, 
sir—go on!""—From Rutherford's “Prac- 
tical Pointers for Shorthand Students.” 


Phrase Letters—Page 384 
(43) 
Mr. 8S. W. Cohen, 
Superintendent Union Depot Com- 
pany, Joshua, Tex. 
Dear Sir: 

As per your request of the Ist inst., 
this to advise that voucher in favor 
of Joe Scott, $9.65, P. A. No. 2350, was 
forwarded to auditor on October Ist, 
for payment. 

Yours truly, (46) 
(44) 
Mr. William D. Reese, 
M. P. A., Dallas, Tex. 
Dear Sir: 
Bill No. 912-B, Dept. No. 131, $171.92. 
Vs. St. L. & 8S. F. R. R. 

Same herewith covering repairs to 
’Frisco coach No. 3261. You will note 
by repair car stubs attached that the 
total charge for labor to the above 
mentioned coach is $78, the bill ren- 
dered by you showing this amount as 


$68. Please make correction on bill 
and return same at your earliest con- 
venience. 
Yours truly, (83) 
(45) 


Mr. T. G. Benson, 
General Purchasing Agent, 
Topeka, Kan. 
Dear Sir: 

Please refer to your cash discount 
voucher No. 2367, dated July 27th, in 
favor of Jennings, Moore & Co., for 
$177.99. Mr. Draper, treasurer at Beau- 
mont, advises that this voucher has not 
been received by him. Will you kindly 
take up with Treasurer Martin and 
advise what record he can show in 
regard to payment of this firm? 

Yours truly, (71) 


The Educated Man 


President Butler of Columbia has 
mentioned five points in the education of 
man which show if he be worthy of the 
appellation of educated man. These 
points are: 

“First—Accuracy and precision in the 
use of the mother language. 

“Second—The refined and gentle man- 
ners that are the result of fixed habits 
of thought and action. 

“Third—Power of reflection. 

“Fourth—Efficiency and power to do. 

“Fifth—Power of intellectual growth.” 

To these five points I wish to add one 
more—‘“the power of moral judgment.” 
We cannot deny that one who possesses 
all of these qualities could rightly be 
called an educated man.—J. C. Sloan, 
Lake Forest University. 





Power of Punctuation 


The following lines, found in an old 
book, improbable as they may seem on 
first reading, lose all their improbability 
after inserting colons after the words in 
italics : 

“T saw a cloud begirt with ivy round 

I saw a sturdy oak creep on the 
ground 

I saw an ant swallow up a whale 

I saw the boiling sea brimful of ale 

I saw a phial glass fifteen yards deep 

I saw a well full of man’s tears that 
weep 

I saw men’s eyes all in a flame of fire 

I saw a house high as the mcon or 
higher 

I saw the radiant sum even at mid- 
night 

I saw a man who saw this wondrous 
sight.” 
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Take the Bit in Your Teeth 
[From the Baltimore News.] . 
When the world goes ‘round in a humdrum 


way 
And you see no hope in the dawning day; 
When the sky looks black, and the outlook’s 


ue, 
And you think there’s nothing in life for 
you— 
Take the bit in your teeth. 


You gaze on the throng in the busy mart, 
And you meet your trials with a sinking 


heart; 
But listen: The men who are passing you by 
Have seen their doom in a sodden sky— 
Take the bit in your teeth. 


Don’t sink ‘neath the weignt of a passing 
er, 

Nor garner despair in a rotten sheaf, 

But think of the troubles that men have 


slain 
With the sword of Get-up-and-get-at-’em- 
again— 
Take the bit in your teeth. 


Take the bit in your teeth with a firm resolve 
To make the wheel of your fate revolve, 
And come around with a brighter view 
Of the troubles and cares that are bothering 


you; 
Take another hold and go right ahead, 
For = wha got no rest but your self-made 


Take the bit in your teeth. 


e@ Their Spelling, 

e Pronunciation, 

Definition and 

Application. By Rupert P. SoRelle and Chas. 

W. Kitt. 126 pages; flexible binding. Price 

25 cents. This unique book contains much val- 
uable information for stenographers. 


The Gregg Publishing Company, Chicago 











To Business College Proprietors 


If you have an attractive opening for 
a first-class, experienced teacher of 
Gregg Shorthand, either lady or gentle- 
man, we can put you in touch with same 
if your application comes promptly. 


Central Teachers’ Agency, Columbus, Ohio 


E. C. Rogers, Manager 








FOR SALE 
Business College 


A popular business college, known and hon- 
ored through the success of its graduates in 
every civilized land, located near the princi- 
pal avenue in the heart of a city of 300,000 
population. The sale is not imperative. The 
proprietor, having been forty years in this 
field of labor, wishes to retire. Will corre- 
spond only with applicants thoroughly edu- 
cated, of high moral character and fitness for 
the work, and pledged to use no fake methods 
of advertising or administration. 


TeRMs : One-third cash: balance in one, two, 
three, four and five years. Will deal with prin- 
cipals only. Noagents. Address 


MRS. SARA A. SPENCER 


Spencerian Business College, Academy of 
Music Bldg. 


Washington, D.C. 








The Gregg Pencil, Frepered especially for 


* shorthand work, and in 
accordance with our specifications. We guarantee that 
these pencils will be absolutely satisfactory. A box con- 
taining 1 doz sent on receipt of soc. Gregg Pub. Co. Chicago 











that are practical for practical schools. 
These books have been introduced into 
the principal public and private schools 
of every State in the Union. It pays to 
use the best books, and it will pay you to 
investigate the merits of these publica- 
tions. The following subjects are repre- 
sented: spelling, letter writing, arith- 
metic, English, shorthand, typewriting, 
commercial law, bookkeeping, and busi- 
ness practice. Write for illustrated catalogue. 


THE PRACTICAL TEXT BOOK COMPAKY 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 








Fa Catalogues for Schools and Colleges 





ZA 














It is a good investment to pay $150.00 for a school catalogue 
that brings pupils. It is throwing money away to pay $120.00 
for catalogues that will neither bring pupils nor represent your 
school creditably. If you are anxious to issue a really good 





catalogue we will be p 
you write, send us a copy of the catalogue you are now using. 


The Campbell Company 205 Canal Street Chicago 


ed to correspond with you. When 
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